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Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. When that time comes, let
Ireland share in whatever is granted to England, to Scotland,
or to Wales. But when it comes it will, in my opinion, be the
outgrowth of institutions which have not yet heen created."

Their creation may perhaps be deemed within
reasonable distance. The setting up of a National
Council has been advocated by a party among the
Irish landlords and " loyalists " themselves, not as
a preliminary to Home Bule, but because they hope
it will prove an antidote to the larger Separatist
agitation,*

* " While firmly maintaining that the Parliamentary union
between Great Britain and Ireland is essential to the political
stability of the Empire and to the prosperity of the two islands,
we believe that such union is compatible with the devolution to
Ireland of a larger measure of local government than she now
possesses. We consider that this devolution, while avoiding
matters of Imperial concern and subjects of common interest
to the kingdom as a whole, would be beneficial to Ireland and
would relieve the Imperial Parliament of a mass of business
with which it cannot now deal satisfactorily, and which
occupies its time to the detriment of much more important
concerns" (Manifesto issued by the Irish Reform Associa-
tion" August SO, 1904). The organising Committee of the body
included Lord Dunraven, Lord Louth, Sir Algernon Coote, and
other noblemen and gentlemen connected with the owner-
ship of Irish land.

Simultaneously with the appearance of this statement Mr.
Lloyd George, as leader of the Welsh members in the House
of Commons, put forward Devolution as the chief item in
thb political programme of his party: "Wales wants to get
on with its national work, and it finds itself delayed and
hindered at every turn by the interference or actual hostility
of a Parliament knowing but little of the local conditions of
which the Constitution has made it the sole judge.*' Indepen-
dent Review, September, 1904.